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[Peverel Castle, Derbyshire. } 


Tuts ancient fortress overlooks one of the most beautiful | Cave, and above, on the very edge of a perpendicular pre- 


valleys of that mountainous district of Derbyshire known 
by the name of the High Peak; a district more interest- 
ing for the variety of its scenery and its mineral produc- 
tions, and for the wonders which nature seems to have 
there scattered about as it were in sport, than any other 
perhaps that our country can present. The immediate 
approach to this valley by the road across the mountains 
forms a continual descent for about two miles, and runs 
necessarily in a winding direction, so steep is the declivity. 
Precipices a thousand feet in height, dark and rugged, 
rise perpendicularly on each side, and every here and 
there directly in front, forming apparently an impassable 
barrier. Through this tortuous chasm the currents of 
wind appear to be ever striving, with difficulty, to find 
their way, a circumstance which has given to the spot 
the happily expressive and poetical appellation of the 
Winnats, 2.e. the gates or portals of the winds. At one 
of the sudden turns of the road to the left, a most beauti- 
fal view of the vale opens upon the eye, contrasting its 
rich pastoral beauty with the wild and barren mountains 
that shut it in. Its breadth from north to south is pro- 
bably about two miles, and the length from east to west 
between five-and six miles. Various streams run through 
the vale, and on the north and south sides we see the 
mouths of several smaller valleys opening into it. All 
around are lofty eminences covered even to the very sum- 
mit with fertile enclosures running one above the other. 
Westward the hills assume an amphitheatrical form, and 
in that direction we see the village of Castleton, close to 
which, below, is the famous Peak’s Hole, or Devil’s 
Vou. IX. 
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cipice, is the Castle which forms the subject of our pre- 
sent paper. 

From the style of the architecture, and the appearance 
of herring-bone masonry in a particular part of the walls, 
King, in his ‘ Observations on Ancient Castles,’ supposes 
that this fortress was erected by the Saxons; and Pil- 
kington, in his ‘ History of Derbyshire,’ thinks it not im- 
probable that the walls of the area were built by that 
people, and that the keep was added by the Normans. 
It is at least “ pretty certain,” he adds, “ that there was 
some kind of fortification before the Norman conquest, 
for in Domesday-book “ terra castelli”’ is expressly men- 
tioned. Whatever truth there may be in this opinion, 
the foundation of the castle is now generally attributed 
to William Peverel, the natural son of the Conqueror, 
who, it is certain, received, among his other extensive gifts, 
a grant of this estate. His family, however, did not long 
retain their possessions, for-a grandson of William Peverel, 
having poisoned Ranulph, earl of Chester, was obliged 
to secure his safety by flight, leaving all his estates to the 
disposal of the king, Henry II. During the absence of 
Richard I. in Palestine, the castle was placed in the 
keeping of Hugh de Novant, in accordance with an 
agreement concluded between Longchamp, bishop of Ely, 
and John, earl of Morteyne. During the wars between 
King John and the barons it fell into the hands of the 
latter, but in 1215, William de Ferrers, ‘7th earl of 
Derby, having raised troops for the king, took Peverel 
Castle by assault, and was appointed its governor in re- 
compense. Among the various res oar at dif- 
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ferent times afterwards held this fortress may be men- 
tioned Prince Edward, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign 
of Henry III,, and his great antagonjst Simon de Mont- 
fort, who held it in the forty-ninth of the same reign. In 
the fourth of Edward I., John, earl of Warenne, obtained a 
free grant of the castle and honour of Peka with the 
whole forest of High Peka, to hold during his life in as 
full and ample a manner as it was anciently enjoyed by 
the Peverels before it came by escheat to the crown. In 
the second of Edward III. the castle and forest appear to 
have formed part of the marriage portion of Joan, sister 
of the king, on her union with David, prince of Scotland. 
In the forty-sixth of Edw. III., they were given to John 
of Gaunt, and became absorbed in the duchy of Lancaster. 

Although, from what we haye stated, it eppeere that the 
castle has been taken by assaylf, it seems difficult to per- 
ceive how such a result gould haye taken place had the 
besieged exhibited but a share of determination 
and courage in the defenge, The castle walls occupy 
almost the entire summit of-the mount, and without these 
on the east and south sides extends a narrow rayine, in 
some parts two hundred feet deep; on the west the preci- 
pice has a perpendicylar fall of about two hundped and 
sixty feet deep; whilst on the north, which must be con- 
sidered the only ageessile side, the path is garried up- 
wards by a series of traverses, in which a small body of 
men might with ease stop the progress of an army. At the 
south-west angle the precipice partially forms the roof of the 
great cavern (the Peak’s Hole) we have mentioned, The 
entrance to the castle-yard is on the east, and was doubt- 
less originally very strong ; the remains are now, how- 
ever, inconsiderable. ‘The walls are also nearly ruined 
down to the level of the area, t h in some they 
still measure on the outside twenty feet in . On 
the north side the wall was defended by twe small 
tuwers, which were erected also mast probably to com- 
mand what we have stated was the only mode of approagh, 
the ascent on the north side of the hill. Near the 
south-western corner of the walls we find the keep, which 
was small but very massive. Its walls on the south and 
west sides are tolerably entire, and at one part are found 
on measurement to be not less than fifty-five feet high. 
On the outside it forms a square of about thirty-eight feet, 
but in the inside the sides are not equa! owing to the vary- 
ing thickness of the wall, which in some parts amounts 
to six and in others to eight feet. The wall is com- 
posed of broken masses of limestone set in mortar of such 
excellent temper that the whole has amalgamated into a 
substance hard as rock. The facings both within and 
without are of hewn gritstone. In the wall within is the 
herring-bone ornament we have alluded to. The inside 
of the keep is now a mere blank. It originally consisted 
of two rooms, the lower of which appears to have had no 
separate entrance, but was reached by a flight of steps (now 
goue) from the upper. The Jower room was about four- 
teen feet high, the upper sixteen. The roof was raised 
with a gable end to the north and south, and was covered 
with lead. The principal entrance into the keep was 
through a noble portal on the south side of the upper 
room, and which King supposes was reached by a plat- 
form attached to the wall without. At the south-east 
corner of the keep is a narrow winding staircase originally 
communicating with the roof, but now in a ruinous con- 
dition. We must not omit to observe that in the eastern 
wall of the upper apartment is a kind of recess of a rect- 
angular figure with a singular canopy. King indulges 
in some fanciful conjectures respecting this recess ; sup- 
posing it to have been in Saxon times the place of an 
idol. It has been observed that although this castle was 
almost impregnable owing to its situation, yet that it was 
but ill adapted for a procrastinated siege on account of 
the want of water; there being no appearance of well or 
reservoir within its walls. But King considers, and we 
think justly (for in the present ruinous condition of the 
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castle it is impossible to make any aceurate and satisfac. 
tory search), “ that no one acquainted with this kind of 
buildings can have any doubt as to there once havin 
heen a well in the tower.” It may be added too, that in 
recent years a well with an ample supply of water has 
been discovered on the summit of Long Cliffe Hill, between 
which and the castle there is a communication, though 
now a very dangerous one, across the narrow ridge of 
rock that overtops the entrance into Peak’s Hole. In the 
history of Peverel Castle there is a romantic incident, 
recorded in the following words by Pilkington :— During 
the time the castle was possessed by the Peverels, “ y 
tournament was held here. It was occasioned by the 
following circumstance, which strongly marks the gallan- 
try of the times when it happened. William, a valiant 
knight, and sister’s son to Pain Peyerel, lord of Whitting- 
ton in the county of Salop, had two daughters, one of 
whom, called Mellet, was uo jess distinguished by a mar- 
tial spirit than her father. This appe red from the de- 
claration which she made res ecting ‘ choice of a hus- 
band. She firmly resolyed fo marry none but a knight 
of great prowess; and her father, to confirm her purpose 
and to procure and encourage a number of suitors, in- 
vited all noble young men who were inclined to enter the 
lists to meet at Peverel’s place in the Peke, and there 
decide their pretensions by the use of arms; declaring at 
the same time that whoeyer yanquished his competitors 
should receiye his daughter with Tis castle of Whitting- 
ton as the reward of his skill and valour. Guarine de 
Meez, a braneh of the house of Lorraine, and an an- 
cestory of the lords Fitzwarrine, hearing of this report, 
repaired to the place aboye mentionéd. He had a 
silyer shield with a ps for his crest, and there en- 
ed with a son of the king of Scotland, and als 
h a baron of Burgoyne, and, vanquishing them both, 
obtained the ye for which he sought.”* But the 


strongest moral interest that has been thrown around it, 
hes arisen from 


having given its title to, and formed 
the scene of a considerable portion of the events of one of 


Sir Walter Seott’s most popular novels. 

We have already given, in No. 131, an account, with 
a view and plan, of the cavern of the Peak, and can only 
mention here that between oneand two miles from Castle- 
ton is the eminence called Mam Tor, or the Shivering 
Mountain, which derives its former appellation from the 
ancient Britons, and the latter from the circumstance 
that the shale of which it partially consists, being decom- 
posed on the surface by the action of the atmosphere, 
is continually shivering as it were into fragments, and 
falling into the valley below, which for the extent of half 
a mile from the base is covered with it; and that near 
the bottom of Mam Tor is a very ancient lead-mine 
known as the mine of Odin, which has probably been 
worked from the Roman times. We have given a 
description of the Roman pigs of lead found in the neigh- 
bourhood of this mine, in No. 303. It still furnishes 
employment to about 140 persons. 





VITTORIO ALFIERI. 


Tue name of Vittorio Alfieri, one of the greatest Italian 
poets in the last century, can hardly be new to the greatest 
number of our readers. His life was written by himself, 
in a concise, vigorous, and disdainful style, such as in- 
delibly characterises every line of his works. It is one of 
the most striking portraits that any artist ever left of 
himself. That life is an eminently moral book, in so far 
as it represents a mind growing up, abandoned to itself, 
unknown, stagnating in ignorance and inertia almost to 
the end of youth, then roused all at once by a sudden 
start, and travelling on the path of immortality with a 
confidence in his own forces aud with a firmness of purpose 
which would be controlled by no obstacle. 

From that interesting autobiography, which, together 

* Pilkington’s * Derbyshire,’ vol. ii., p. 397. 
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with the best part of Alfieri’s works, has been rendered 
into English by Mr. Lloyd in 1811, we draw the follow- 
ing biographical notice :—“ In the city of Asti, in Pied- 
mont,” the author says, “in 1749, I was born of noble, 
wealthy, arid honest patents. These three circumstances 
I have noted, because I consider them highly favourable 
tome for the following reasons :—that I belonged by 
birth to the nobility was of great avail to me, as I could 
thus unveil all the abuses and disorders of that class 
without incurring the charge of envy or malignity ; to 
have been born rich secured my independence, and 
afforded me the means of serving none but truth; and the 
honesty of my parents gave me no occasion of blushing 
that they were noble.” 

Alfieri was left an orphan from his childhood. His 
mother was remarried, and he was trusted to the care of 
a guardian, who sent him to an academy in Turin, where 
he underwent eight years of what he calls non-educdtion. 
At the end of his minority he was thrown alone into the 
world with a large fortuné, but no safeguard except the 
loose ideas of honour prevailing at the time, and a proud 
mind that seemed uncotisciously to aim at great under- 
takings and panted for action in a different sphere of life. 

In his twenty-sixth year he was in love (it was not 
the first time nor the last) with a lady no longer young 
nor beautiful, to whom he was attached only on account 
of her character, which was as proud and irascible as his 
own. His lady having fallen seriously ill, the conde- 
scending cavalier resigned himself to attend upon her in 
her drawing-room, for many hours without stirring or 
breathing. A martyr of gallantry and a victim of ennuz, 
he was tempted for the first time to scribble, without 
design, a few verses in the shape of a dialogue between 
two imaginary personages, to which other scenes were suc- 
cessively added, until it swelled imto a tragedy, and was 
called ‘Antonio e Cleopatra.’ The lady recovered, and 
Cleopatra was forgotten under the cushion of her easy- 


chair, where the lady having found, read, and admired it ; 
it was produced before a citcle of friends, and finally, 
by unanimous encouragement, vetitured upon the stage. 
Notwithstanding the astonishing succéss it met with at 
the theatre, Alfieri was not blind to the real imperfections 


of that premature performance. Yet among his dissipa- 
tions a new thought began to haunt him, a vague regret 
for the time he had lost, an anxious longing for fame, 
which sickened him of his juvenile pleasures, and allowed 
him no rest until he arrived at the determination to be a 
tragic poet. 

To become a tragic poet in his age, accordiiig to the 
cramped ideas prevailing in his classical country, implied 
more difficulty than could be at preseut imagined, and 
tragedy was the last task that a scholar would have dared 
to attempt. Of the rules of this art Alfieri kiew no- 
thing. He had had in his hands the libretto of sotiie of 
Metastasio’s operas, and sothe foreign tragedies, When he 
attended the theatre, which he never did unless it Were 
to join a merry company or to pursue dh ilitrigte. 
Moreover lie had liirdly ever heard of spoken ahy lan- 
guage but the Freiith of the cotirt of the Piedimoiitese 
dialect, still imore tnlike Italian than the French itself. 
Of Italian, Latin, or Greek he knéw tiext to tiothitig. 

Still torttiented by that disease Uf noble minds, fame, 
and grounding his hopes on what he calls his “ detérinizied, 
obstinate, indomitdblé nature,” at the age of twenty- 
itiné he resutried his long-abandoried studies, and begaa 
his poetical catetr by an elemetitiry course of gritnmar. 
Without the aid of a teacher, turrotindedl with gtam- 
itars and dictiotiaries, he undertook séveral journéys, with 
the of visiting the birth-plates or the tombs of his 
great Italian predecéssots, drawing his inspiratiéns from 
the memory of the dead. His tragedies now followed 
each other with surprising rapidity, and with them love 
poems, essays in verse and ptosé, and subsequently 
satires arid cothedies. His studies wéte far frum ¢h- 
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grossing all his time, and, as it generally happens with 
very superior minds, he found time for all his different 
pursuits, being at orice a schoolboy wid an author, a tta- 
veller and an aniateur actor, a misanthrope, an apostle of 
virtue and liberty, a warm friend, a passionate lover, a 
skilful fencéf, atid a desperate rider. 

in order better to secure his independence, he made 
a donation of his fortune ti his sister, and lived on a mo-~ 
derate annuity; he threw off his king’s uniform, and 
settled successively at Florence; Rome, and Sienna, to 
which he was attracted by the peculiar softness and ele- 
gance of the popular dialect. 

He undertook several journeys to France, Holland, and 
Germany, atid was twice in England, where he distin- 
guished himself in his early age for his extravagaut fond- 
ness for horses, for his dashing appearance, driving four- 
in-hand, and by some rather bold than laudable exploits. 
He always expressed in strong terms his admiration for 
this country. “He loved England,” he said, “ almost as 
well as Italy, because in England a wise and equitable 
government has subdued, or at least compensated for the 
disadvantages of a stubborn and unyielding nature ; whilst 
in Italy, nature has always contrived to come off conqueror 
of its often wicked and always improvident governments.” 
As he lovéd England and the English, whom he calls 
a good and good-natured people, so did he, in his ‘ Miso- 
gallo,’ violently express his dislike of the French, and 
often, it must be confesséd; in exaggerated and undignified 
terms. ‘This fecling uf aversion, which seemed innate in 
his bosom, was exasperated by the ill-treatment he met 
with at Paris, whete le resided dufing the first storms of 
the Revolution of 1789, and where, although a well-known 
partisan and advocate of civil liberty, he was traced out 
by the raving multitude and hunted down as an aristocrat 
during the horrers of the fatal 10th of August, 1792, 
and almost obliged to fight his way through the mob- 
besieged gates of that distracted metropolis. 

He had, several yeats before that time, bestowed his affec- 
tions on a foreign lady of high rank, the Duchess Louisa 
Stolberg of Albany, who had been the consort of the last 
prince of the house of Stuart. After his return from 
Paris he settled at Florence with her, and during the 
French domination in the country, he shut his door against 
every kind of intrusion, and whenever French generals 
or members of the Parisian Institute called upon him, 
his answer was, that “ Vittorio Alfieri was too far ad- 
vanced im age td make new acquaintances.” 

In his forty-eighth year he first thought of studying 
Greek, and, with his wouted indefatigableness, in a few 
months tiiade himself proficient in that language. Be- 
tween such studies and the company of his lady he was 
very seldom seen out of doors; whenever it happened, 
he was stein alone, walking slowly; in the most lonely 
paths of Luhg’ariio, fer from the public promeiiade, far 
from the sight and company of men. He diéd iti 1803. 
The works of Alfieri form a collectiott of twetity-four 
vlumes: Besidés his twenty-two tragedies, by which he 
gave lifé to the Italian stage, he left six comedies, sume 
political treatises; a translation of Virgil, Sallust, ani 
Tetence; with a few volunies of lyrical poetiis. 

Alfieti had vety lofty ideas of the duties of poetry ; he 
hd exalted notioris of the dignity of man; he had an 
drdefit, thigh a Vague and hot very curisistent love of 
true libétty and of the noble vittues ts Which it givés 
birth. As ston as the wild prédilectiotis of his youth 
bégati to be calnted, and he first dfeatiied of glory, his 
vetses were tured td extioble the hutiian race and reforth 
the character 6f lis countrymen. He perceived that of 
all Wranches of literature the theatre is likely to have the 
most direct infliignce on the unedticatéd miasses of the 
people. Attacking, therefore, effemitiacy in front, which 
he considered as u social crime, he endeavoured to de- 
throne Metastasio, the idol of the multitude ; to substitute 
dramatic for imelodious poetry, manly pissioiis for etiét- 
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vating affections, ideas for sounds. He wanted to effect 
upon his countrymen that revolution which he had him-, 
self undergone ; he wanted to form a thinking, stirring, 
willing, resisting nation, to wake them up, to make them 
conscious of their utter degeneration. The influence, in 
fact, that his dramas exerted, and still exercise on every 
class of people in Italy, is to be considered as one of the 
principal causes of that political discontent that has been 
thus far productive of a vain and disastrous struggle, but 
which may perchance prepare that country for a better 
future. 

Alfieri was a rigid observer of dramatic unity, and 
modelled his tragedies after the standard of the Greek 
drama. He therefore belongs, by his form, to the classics, 
but his manner of writing is his own, and few poets ever 
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displayed more true originality of genius. His principal 
faults consist in a uniformity and infecundity of plan and 
character, abstraction from all circumstances of time and 
place, as well as of manners and customs, want of action 
frequency and length of monologues, exaggeration of virtue 
and vice, harshness and obscurity of style. Wherever be 
the scene, whoever the hero, it is always the poet that 
speaks ; it is always his proud lofty soul reproduced under 
various shapes ; it is always the same object, of which 
he never loses sight, to which he makes everything else 
subservient,—the reformation of morals in his country, 
His Countess erected in his honour a fine monument 
in marble, at Santa Croce in Florence, the work of Ca- 
nova. It consists of a group of statues, representiig 





Italy as a mourner on the tomb of her gifted tragediun. 





QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINGS. 


| Complete Set of Queen Anne’s Farthings. | 


A very general belief exists that one of Queen Anne’s 
farthings is as good as a little fortune to the possessor. 
This is by no means the case, and when it is seen that 
there are types of not fewer than seven of these pieces of 


money of Queen Anne’s reign, it is not likely that they 
should all be extremely rare; and even the scarcest of 
all our coins do not fetch the large sums which it is sup- 
posed a Queen Anne’s farthing would bring. Mr. Aker- 
man notices incidentally, in his ‘ Numismatic Manual,’ 
the prices which collectors occasionally give at public 
sales for coins of great rarity. The rial of Queen Mary, 
intrinsically worth 20s., has sold for 63/.; the rial of 
her sister Elizabeth, for 21/. 10d. A penny of Stephen’s 
reign, bearing an impression of a horseman’s mace, has 
sold for 13/.; the groat of Edward II., for 5/. 15s. The 
Canterbury penny of Richard III., supposed to be unique, 
sold at a public sale for 7/. 10s. ; and the Durham penny 
of the same king, for 4/. 4s. A half-groat, supposed to 
have been coined by the Duchess of Burgundy, for Perkin 
Warbeck, when he set out to invade Englane, has been 
soki at an auction for 21/.; the groat of Henry VII., 





with ‘Henric Septem’ inscribed on it, fetched 10/. 15s. 6d. ; 


and the penny of the same king, with the arched crown 
upon it, 6/. 8s. 6d. The twenty-shilling piece of 
Charles I., which is much esteemed by collectors, is con- 
sidered worth about 18/. or 19/. It is only since the 
reign of Henry VII. that the portraits on English coins 
have any pretensions to be regarded as likenesses of the 
sovereign. Coins which are the most rare are not unfre- 
quently fabricated for the purpose of being sold to those 
who profess a taste for numismatics; but the study of 
genuine collections will be the best safeguard against 
such impositions. 

The rarest of Queen Anne’s farthings is not so highly 
esteemed as some of the coins above mentioned, the price 
of which we have given. The pattern farthings of the 
Protectorate are more highly valued than those of Queen 
Anne, with the exception, perhaps, of the one with Peace 
in a car drawn by two horses, and bearing the legend, 
‘Pax missa orbem.’ Next in point of rarity is the one 
representing Britannia under an arch. The pattern 
farthings with the date of 1713 and 1714 are also rare; 
and this is the case, though in a somewhat less degree, 
with the common current farthings of Queen Anne. 
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The second, third, and last of the series in the wood- 
cut were never current. They were coined in consequence 
of a plan which Swift had projected for a re-coinage of 
half-pence and farthings, which should bear devices and 
inscriptions, like medals, in allusion to the most remark- 
able events of the reign of Queen Anne. The lord 
treasurer favoured the plan; but nothing, says Ruding, 
was done beyond striking a few pattern half-pence and 
farthings. 

The Saxons had a silver coin of the value of the fourth 
part of a penny, called a feorthing. The precious metals 
were much scarcer at that time than in the present day ; 
but as commerce increased and population advanced, the 
value of money and of commodities became in some mea- 
sure reversed, and after the reign of Edward IV. (1461- 
1483), the quantity of silver which was represented by 
the fourth part of a penny was so small as to render it ex- 
pedient to discontinue the coinage of silver farthings. In 
the reign of George II. the silver penny experienced the 
same fate. 
reign of James I. There appears to have been at that 
time great difficulty in carrying on the daily traffic for 
articles of little value, in consequence of the want of coins 
of a small denomination ; and tradesmen were under the 
necessity of striking what were called farthing tokens in 
lead. Sir Robert Cotton, writing in 1612 in recom- 
mendation of a coinage of small monies, states that there 
were in London above three thousand persons who on an 
average issued their leaden tokens to the amount of 5/. 
annually, “ whereof,” he remarks, “ the tenth remained 
not unto them at the year’s end, when they renewed their 
store ;” and he estimated the rest of the realm not to be 
inferior to the city in proportion. It appears that the 
tokens, small as was their value, were counterfeited, and 
sometimes the death or removal of those who issued them 
occasioned a loss to the public. To put an end to these 
evils, this illegitimate coin was abolished by a proclama- 
tion in 1613, which states that the farthing tokens passed 
between vintners, tapsters, chandlers, bakers, and others, 
“whereby such small portions and quantities of things 
vendible as the necessity and use, especially of the poorer 
sort of people, oftentimes required, might be conveniently 
bought and sold without enforcement to buy more than 
would serve for their use and occasion ;” and the king 
therefore granted letters-patent to Lord Harrington to 
make farthing tokens of copper ; for this privilege James 
was to be paid 20,000/. in the course of three years. 
The new coin was circulated with great difficulty, and in 
several counties was absolutely refused. 

There has been a plentiful coinage of farthings during 
the last few years, much to the satisfaction of smali pur- 
chasers. From 1834 to 1837 inclusive, above 8000/. 
were coined in farthings. The amount which may be 
coined in farthings from a ton of copper is 224/., or 
215,040 farthings. Half-farthings are occasionally coined 
for some of the colonies. 


CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS AMONG THE 
ESTHONIANS. 
Tue baptismal rites are much the same as those custom- 
ary in other Protestant churches, the only exception is 
that they resort to the singular practice of threading a 
number of little balls of metal, which contain asafestida, 
and hanging them by way of necklace round the infant’s 
neck. Jt is their firm belief that this charm is conducive 
to the child’s health and well-being. In fact, there are 
few who do not wear a lump of asafcetida next their 
hearts until they are borne to their graves. Their cus- 
toms with respect to deaths and burials much resemble 
what are observed among others of their northern neigh- 
bours. They harangue the dead, like the Russian pea- 
santry, and ask their relative, “ Why he has not remained 
longer among them?” “ Whether he was not pleased 
with his oatmeal ‘ puddro,’ or ‘ porridge?’ ” “ Whether 
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he would never pay another visit to his bathing-room ?” 
(for this last is one of their darling enjoyments). Vic- 
tuals are laid by the dead man’s side, in order that he 
may not starve on his way to heaven. They also hold a 
wake, on which occasion every one places food on his 
relative’s grave: but neither the Esthonians nor the Rus- 
sians put on mourning. The wife betokens the death of 
her husband, however, by wearing her ‘ preese’ or sto- 
macher for awhile turned upside-down: and at every 
funeral a nail is driven into the threshold. There is 
something out of the common way in the sight of an 
Esthonian funeral procession in winter: the corpse is 
deposited in a sledge, the women follow it in sledges also, 
and the men accompanying the train on horseback: all 
making their way over the snow in double-quick time. 

There are no customs among this people more inva- 
riable or peculiar than those which belong to marriage 
and its antecedents. The girls consider marriage the one 
great object to be courted, attained, and prepared for from 
the earliest dawn of their susceptibilities. They spin and 
weave at their outfit, frequently for ten years before their 
helprpate is forthcoming : this outfit extends to a whole 
wardrobe full of kerchiefs, gloves, stockings, &c. When 
they have formed an acquaintance to their liking—the 
occasion having been usually of their own creating—they 
look forward with impatience to the moment of the pro- 
posal being made. But there is one season only—the 
period of the new moon—when an offer can be tendered ; 
nor is any time so much preferred for a marriage as the 
period of the full moon. The plenipos in the business of 
an offer are generally a couple of the suitor’s friends, or 
else his parents, who enter the maid’s homestead with 
mead and brandy in their hands. On their approach 
the gentle maiden conceals herself, warning having been 
given her in due form by some antient dame ; the ple- 
nipos never make a direct announcement of the purpose 
of their mission, but in most cases tell the girl’s parents 
some story about a lamb or an ewe which has got astray, 
and they desire to bring home again. The parents im- 
mediately invite them to drink, vowing that they know 
nothing of the stray beast; if they decline to drink with 
them, it is a sign either that they have no inclination for 
the match, or that their daughter has whispered them, 
“her heart has no room for the youth in question.” But 
if al] are of one mind, the parents set merrily to work on 
the mead and brandy, and give the suitor’s envoys free 
“cence to hunt out the stray lambkin. When caught, she 
is also expected to taste of the merry cup, and from that 
moment the bridegroom becomes at liberty to visit his 
bride. He makes his appearance, therefore, a few days 
afterwards, bringing presents of all kinds with him, 
together with a ring, which he places on the maiden’s 
finger as his betrothed. 

The parties so agreed then apply to the proprietor of 
the estate for his approbation of their union, and to the 
clergyman to tie the knot. In urging their suit to either, 
the old and prescribed story of the lost lamb is duly put 
forward as a preamble. On the nuptial day the bride- 
groom, attended by all his friends, either on horseback or 
in sledges, proceeds at full gallop. to the church. The 
‘ pejepois,’ or bridegroom’s herald, rides in advance of 
the troop, and as they pass by any sacred spot, lake, 
spring, or oak, they make a halt and leave some small 
present behind them as a means of enlisting all “ good 
spirits’ in charge of the hallowed precincts, in their 
favour. The bride makes her way to the church under 
similar circumstances. The marriage rites being over, 
both retinues proceed to the bride’s home ; the ‘ pejepois’ 
galloping before, decorated with flowers and long white 
ribbons, and the bridegroom’s sledge following him, with 
a bagpiper ensconced beside the coachman. Upon their 
arrival, the pejepois rides three times round the house, 
and salutes the roof with as many blows of his naked 
sword, The female friends of the bride next lustrate the 
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horse which draws the bride and bridegroom’s sledge, by 
emptying a can of mead or beer over his head, and salute 
the twain with throwing a handful of rye over them. 
After the repast that follows, the bridegroom treads his 
own and the bride’s spoon under foot, and the remainder 
of the day is passed in dancing and singing, masquerad- 
ing, and all sorts of revelry.* 

The sledges are brought up the next morning to con- 
duct the bride to the bridegroom’s dwelling. Her dower 
is stowed away in them, and she follows them herself, 
wrapped up in cloths and kerchiefs, for the purpose 
of concealing her emotion and tears upon taking leave. 
Her brother, if she has one, plays the part of her 
coachman; the ‘ pejepois,’ amidst the bantering of 
all around, rides three times round each sledge, and the 
train sets forwards for its destination. The first ceremony 
on reaching it is to dress the bride, for which purpose 
she seats herself in her brother’s lap, and while her 
mother is busy combing and dressing her hair, and ad- 
justing the wife’s cap to Ker head, the rest of the party 
dance and joke, and jump round her. In most cases it is 
the custom to throw a child into her lap; she nurses it 
in her arms during the ceremony, and oa parting makes 
it a present of a pair of stockings. Her mother, or else 
one of the fair maids present, also repeats some lines of 
poetry during the process of dressing her head, ending in 
the following not very exhilarating lines :— 

* Bind the band of care, and sow 
The braid of sorrow round thy brow, 
And cloth of wailing on thy head.” 

After this custom is completed, the ‘ pejepois’ places 
the bridegroom’s hat three times on her head, and three 
times she throws it off, taking care, however, to catch it 
as it falls, as a sign that, although she protests against her 
helpmate’s supremacy, she is yet disposed to put up with 
it. This interlude closes by the ‘ pejepois ’ giving her a 
gentie slap on the cheek, to remind her of the husband’s 
right to command. The bride then apportions the store, 
which she has spent so many years in amassing, amiong 
those present ; stockings, gloves, kerchiefs, &c. fly in all 
directions, and are met by prontises to send her bee-hives, 
sheep, and cattle in feturi; these promises are faithfully 
kept either sooner or later. In the evening the bride is 
expected to dance once with every male guest, and éach 
makes her some small present in money as an acknow- 
ledgement for tlie favour. 

On the morning after the bridal night, which is ustially 
celebrated in the store-room, the lass is carried all over 
the house, preceded by the bagpipet; and she is required, 
as a commencement of her household duties, to clean out 
the stove. 

Though the Esthonians have for ages been Christians, 
and aré now of the Lutheran faith; there is still so miich 
of their earlier paganism elinging to them, that their new 
profession; instead of having expelled it, is become a 
mere ¢loak of mask for it : they were not so thueli idold+ 
ters as worshippers of magic and enchantment—slaves to 
the shaman, or magician. And at this hour there is un- 
dotbtedly nd community of Liitherans to be found else- 
where wlio entertain so sincere a feeling of veneration fot 
the arts of magic, ghost-seeing, and every otlier superstition 
peculiar to an unconveftetl people. ‘The trees, caverns, 
groves, and hills which their heathen foréfathers accounted 
sacred, are especially so aniong their present po-terity : 
hither they bring their Easter gifts of sticks, branches, 
and garlatids; in some cases, nd meats; coins; &c.; in 
others; independently Of observing the same custom on 
occasion of marriages and birials. They venerate cer- 
tain treeS as the abodes of great and powerful sprites, 
and to such an extent, that they will not allow a single 
berry or flower to be picked which grows beneath their 

* Many of these ¢etemtonies greatly resemble the proceedings 
oti siiiilat Ocedsions iti Bretdyhe, a8 déveribed int Bentley's * Mis- 
cellany’ for October, 1840. 
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shade, much less allow a branch to be broken off from 
them. The German colonists have for these five centuries 
past been endeavouring to fell or root up every such tree, 
but whiat they have destroyed has constantly been suc. 
ceeded by some new tree of holy character; whence it 
would seem that the sprites are in the habit of changin 

their abiding places. ‘The Esthonians have a secret dis- 
like for all spots consecrated by Christian pastors, and, 
where they can have their own way, prefer burying their 
dead in woods or wildernesses of their own selection to 
depositing them in regular churchyards. They see the 
‘ Kurrar,’ or evil spirit, at work in every nook and cor. 
ner, and itis by no means uncommon for the whole pea- 
santry of a village to arm themselves with scythes, flails, 
and whips for the purpose of driving him out: All is 
uproar and confusion as soon as it is rumoured that “ the 
devil is paying them a visit :” they lose no time in tak- 
ing the field against him, and, laying hold of some un- 
fortunate cat or wolf, as his hiding-beast, cudgel and whip 
him out of the village. I have known them even boast 
that they had killed the devil; they believe him part 
and parcel of tempests and whirlwiuds, and frequently 
run after the latter, throwing sticks and stones at the dust 
they create. There is a whole army of black days in 
their calendar. ‘Thursday is commonly looked upon as 
an unlucky day, and for this reason they never set about 
any business of moment upon it; nor do they ever shoe 
a horse at the full of the moon. No wood is felled on 
the 23rd of April, the day on which the wolves make 
their meal of all woodcutters. They never poitit at the 
moon with their finger, because, if they did, that finger 
would not turn to dust. Many things are possessed ef 
charms in the Esthonian’s eyés, especially asafoetida, 
probably on account of its strong smell; and even the 
Word of God, as explained by their Protestant pastors, is 
valued only for the wonder-working or magic virtue in- 
herent in it. 

Among other superstitions, they shake off, by throwing 
it upon the moon, every calamity which may befal them 
for a month to come, and with this intent thus address 
the new moon :—* Hail to thee, new moon! Let me be 
young, and thiou old; let mine eyes be clear, and thine 
dim ; let me be light as a bird, and thou heavy as iron!” 
(Compiled fton: J. G. Kohi’s Reminiscences.) 


DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY.—X. 
SUGAR. 


SurpRise was very generally excited at the announce- 
ment made some years ago by a distinguished philoso- 
plier, that “ linen rags were capable of producing more 
than their own weight of sugar, by the simple agency of 
one of the cheapest and most abundant acids.” This fact 
had long been known to the chemist ; but the announce- 
ment of it in a popular form was received with the sur- 
which usually accompanies novelty. Few persons, 

owevet; hiquired into the means of effecting this seem- 
ing impossibility. Stigdr continued to be supplied by the 
grocer instead of the rag-merchant, and the circunistance 
was gradually forgotten. But the woudet which such an 
announcement is calculated to excite will cease, if the 
reader will follow us in the consideration of a few geveral 
principles which help to form the basis of chemical 
science, and which relate as much to linen rags ds to 
sugar-canes; this consideration may be prefaced by a 





re-perusal of what has been already said on the constitu- 
tion of fanic matter in a former article of this series. 
(‘ Penny Magazitie, No. 381.) 

In the paper just alluded to, we distinguished between 
ultimate and proximate elemetits, and stated that of tlie 
fifty-four simple substances which constitute matter ot 
every kind, only four enter into the composition of organic 
products, viz. oxygen, hydrdgen, nitrogen, and carbon. 








Now, although the practical difference between an anima. 
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and a yegetable is strongly marked, yet an inquiry into 
their composition wil] make it difficult to decide where the 
yegetable begins and the animal ends, As a general 
rule it may be stated that the ultimate elements of vege- 
tables consist of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon; while 
those of anjmals contain, in addition to these three simple 
bodies, a fourth, viz. nitrogen. There are, however, some 
vegetable substances which contain nitrogen; and some 
animal substances which contain none; so that the dis- 
tinction has none of that completeness and comprehen- 
siveness so characteristic of a natyral Jaw. There are 
also several other principles existing in minute quantity 
in animals and vegetables, but which do not seem so 
essential to the existence of organie matter as the four 
constituent elements above named. Thus we find sul- 
phur, phosphorus, potassium, sodium, calcium, magne- 
sium, &c. in organic products; but as they occur, as it 
were, incidentally, they do not disturb the general results 
to which chemists have brought organic matter. 

Supposing then, that a vegetable or animal body is 
resolved by chemical means into four ultimate elements ; 
that sugar and wheat-flour, for example, are each resolved 
into certain quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; 
why, it may be asked, do we not take these three ele- 
ments, which exist in such abundance, and from them 
form the compounds which we call sugar and flour? 
This is a very natural question; and the answer to it is 
instructive. 

It is the highest excellence of art so to imitate the 


beautiful productions of nature, that the art which effected 


the imitation shall not obtrude itself upon the beholder ; 
but every one will admit that the work of the artist, how- 
ever accomplished he may be, is very far inferior to those 
perfect models whjch nature offers to his study. He can 
imitate the forms, the colours, and the general aspects of 
objects ; but he cannot confer on them those mysterious 
properties which constitute vitality. So also wich the 
chemist: he can study nature and watch her proceed- 
ings, and by slow degrees understand the wonderful 
methods by which she operates ; but he cannot do her 
work: he can undo what she has done, and examine 
most of the materials with which she works ; but he is 
ignorant of the wondrous powers by which, with such 
simple and apparently limited means, the vast assemblage 
of organic substances is produced. Indeed our inability 
to recombine the elements of an organic product is so 
marked, that the general conclusion as to its ultimate 
constitution was long supposed to he erroneous; whereas 
the cause of failure was our ignorance of the mode of 
combination. Thus, sugar is, strange as it may seem, 
known to be a compound of charcoal and water; but the 
reason why we cannot make sugar by the artificial union 
of charcoal and water, is because we cannot command the 
circumstances under which those materials come into 
contact in the natural mechanism of the sugar-cane. 

The case is yery different with respect to inorganic 
matter. The constitution of a vast assemblage of inor- 
ganic bodies can be distinctly proved by composition as 
well as by analysis—the most perfect method of proof 
that can’ be offered. For instance, we know that water 
is formed of certain proportions of oxygen and hydrogen, 
both by analyzing it, and by forming water from those 
elements. But when it is required to determine the ele- 
ments of a vegetable or animal substance, we can, gene- 
rally speaking, only do so by one of these methods. It 
is known that gelatine (animal jelly) has the same ulti- 
mate elements as carbonate of ammonia; because this 
salt can be produced from gelatine, but gelatine cannot 
be made from the salt. An organic substance cannot be 
made by man from inorganic materials. . 

It is, however, important to observe (and it is to this 
point that our attention is here directed), that although 
the attempts to make an organic substance from inorganic 
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materials have failed, yet one organic substance can often 
be made to assume the characteristic forms of another. A 
reader might not be more surprised were it said that 
sugar could be made from a mineral salt than from linen 
rags; but the possibility of producing it from the latter, 
and not from the former, is rendered clear to the chemist, 
because linen is already an organic substance, whereas 
the salt is not, and because different organie substances 
differ but little in the proportions of the elements from 
which they are formed. No substances are more dissi- 
milar than starch, gum, sugar, and vinegar: the first 
tasteless and almost insoluble, the second tasteless and 
soluble, the third sweet and soluble, and the fourth a 
powerful acid. Yet these substances are almost identical 
in composition. It was onct supposed that similar in- 
gredients in similar proportions always produce similarity 
of qualities ; but it is now known that in addition to the 
quantity and quality of the ingredients, their peculiar 
mode of combination must not be forgotten. This is 
known as a truth, but future discoveries must determine 
why two or more substances so nearly allied in their 
composition should exhibit such essentially different qua- 
lities. The similarity in composition in starch, gum, 
sugar, and vinegar, enables the chemist to convert one of 
these substances into the other: not at random certainly, 
but by proceeding in a certain order. By the process of 
fermentation vinegar ean be procured from sugar : but the 
reverse of this, z.e. obtaining sugar from vinegar, is im- 
practicable. 

We shall now be in a condition to understand how 
sugar may be obtained from linen rags, by remarking 
that linen contains a vegetable principle nearly allied to 
sugar in its elements, and capable of assuming the form 
of sugar. This vegetable principle is called dignin, or 
woody fibre, and forms an important item in all vegetable 
food. It assumes a great variety of appearances in dif- 
ferent plants; forming the skeleton, as it were, of trees, 
fruits, and vegetables. It exists in a variety of manufae- 
tured articles, such as canvas, cotton, linen, paper, &c. ; 
but however diversified its form and appearance, we have 
the high authority of Dr. Prout for the assertion, that 
“in all those plants in which it has yet been examined, 
it has been found to possess very nearly the same com- 
position; or to consist of equal weights of water and of 
earbon.” 

This lignin, then, is the vegetable substance whence 
an article of food may be produced; but our means of 
production are rude indeed when compared with the 
refined operation of nature. Lignin in any form, such 
as sawdust, linen rags, &c., if cleansed from the resin, 


_ extractive matter, &c. which pertain to them, and rubbed 


up with sulphuric acid; and if this acid be afterwards 
neutralized by the addition of an alkali; it will be found 
that the wood or the linen has been conyerted into a 
species of gum. By boiling this gum for some hours in 
water slightly acidulated by sulphuric acid, it becomes 
converted into sugar. This experiment forms only one of 
the results of an inquiry instituted many years ago in 
France, on the convertibility of one vegetable substance into 
another ; and as a certain weight of linen rags was actu- 
ally conyerted into a greater weight of sugar, we will de- 
scribe the process, as given by M. Braconnet in the ‘ An- 
nales de Chimie et de Physique.’ 

Twenty-four grammes* of old linen rags are selected, 
dried thoroughly, cut into small pieces, and put into a 
glass mortar; thirty-four grammes of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid are added, taking care to add it by degrees, 
and to stir up the mixture continually with a glass pestle: 
this care is required lest the rags should be blackened 
and the mixture heated. After a quarter of an hour’s 
repose, the mixture must be worked up with the pestle, 

¢ A gramme is a French weight equal to about 15} English 
Troy grains, 
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and the rags will entirely disappear without any disen- 
gagement of gas; leaving a mucilaginous mass, which is 
very tenacious, pungent, homogeneous, scarcely coloured, 
and entirely soluble in water, except a small quantity of 
vegetbale tissue not acted on. In order to free this mu- 
cilaginous or gummy substance from acid, the contents 
of the mortar are dissolved in water, and chalk is added 
in sufficient quantity to saturate the whole of the acid ; 
thus forming a solid sulphate of lime, which can be 
entirely removed by pressing the mixture through a linen 
cloth. A quantity of water is thrown upon the solid 
contained in the linen; and it is again pressed strongly. 
The liquor is now reduced by evaporation, and means 
are adopted to free it from-every particle of chalk; by 
evaporation the liquid assumes the appearance of an in- 
soluble gum. But in order to obtain sugar, it is not in 
the first instance necessary to separate the acid from the 
gummy substance. When the rags are fairly dissolved 
by the acid, the solution, diluted with water, is boiled for 
ten hours, by which, instead of gum, we have sugar in 
the form of syrup. The free acid is then neutralized 
as above described ; the liquor is filtered, and evaporated 
until the syrup is thick. In twenty-four hours crystals 
begin to appear; and in the space of some days a mass 
of solid sugar is obtained. By redissolving and recrys- 
tallizing, it can be obtained pure, and may even be 
obtained of snowy whiteness. 

M. Braconnet, by the above process, obtained 23°3 
grammes of sugar from 20°4 grammes of dry linen rags ; 
the sugar thus obtained possessing all the properties of 
grape sugar. The reader will therefore now understand 
that linen rags can be converted into sugar, because the 
lignin contained in them consists of precisely the same 
elements as occur in sugar. The ouly actiou of the sul- 


phuric acid is to bring about that change in the propor- 


tions and mode of combination of the elements of liquor 
which will produce sugar. 

Our object in this paper is not to teach the reader how 
to make his own sugar, and thereby dispense with the 
services of the grocer, but to show what is the nature of 
that substance, and by describing the mode of its pro- 
duction from liven rags, to illustrate its intimate connec- 
tion with other vegetable products, to which it appears to 
have so little analogy. These details will tend to lessen 
surprise, if, at any future time, sugar should be produced 
from substances still less resembling it, to common eyes, 
than linen rags. For an account of the preparation of 
sugar from the sugar-cane we must refer the reader to 
an early number (4) of this work. 


AM Difficulties may be overcome.—There are few diffi- 
culties that hold out against real attacks; they fly, like the 
visible horizon, before those who advance. A passionate 
desire and unwearied will can perform impossibilities, or 
what seem to be such to the old and feeble. If we do but 
go on, some unseen path will open upon the hills. We 
must not allow ourselves to be discouraged by the apparent 
disproportion between the result of the single efforts and the 
magnitude of the obstacles to be encountered. Nothing 
good or great is to be obtained without courage and industry ; 
but courage and industry might have sunk in despair, and 
the world must have remained unornamented and unim- 
proved, if men had nicely compared the effect of a single 
stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to be raised, or of a 
single impression of the spade with the mountain to be 
levelled. All exertion, too, is in itself delightful, and active 
amusements seldom tire us. Helvetius owns that he could 
hardly listen to a concert for two hours, though he could 
play on an instrument all day long. The chase, we know, 

as a been the favourite amusement of kings and 
nobles. Not only fame and fortune, but pleasure is to be 
earned. Efforts, it must not be forgotten, are as indispensa- 
ble as desires. The globe is not to be circumnavyigated by 
one wind We should never do nothing. “It is better to 
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wear out than to rust out,” says Bishop Cumberland, 
“There will be time enough to repose in the grave,” said 
Nicole to Pascal. In truth, the proper rest for man js 
change of occupation. As a young man, you should be 
mindful of the unspeakable importance of early industry, 
since in youth habits are easily formed, and there is time to 
recover from defects. An Italian sonnet, justly as well 
elegantly, compares procrastination to the folly of a traveller 
who pursues a brook till it widens into a river, and is lost in 
the sea. The toils as well as risks of an active life are com. 
monly overrated; so much may be done by the diligent use 
of ordinary opportunities,—but they must not always be 
waited for. We must not only strike the iron while it is 
hot, but till “it is made hot.” Herschel, the great astro- 
nomer, declares that 90 or 100 hours, clear enough for ob- 
servations, cannot be called an unproductive year. The 
lazy, the dissipated, and the fearful should patiently see 
the active and the bold pass them in the course. They 
must bring down their pretensions to the level of their 
talents. Those who have not energy to work must learn to 
be humble, and should not vainly hope to unite the incom. 
patible enjoyments of indolence and enterprise, of ambition 
and self-indulgence. I trust that my young friends will 
never attempt to reconcile them.—Sharp's Letters and 
Essays. 


Agriculture of Tuscany.—The Mezzeria System.—The 
opinions of Sismondi in favour of the mezzeria system are 
well known; and from conversations I had with him in 
Tuscany, I am aware these opinions have been strengthened 
by time and experience. He has, however, perhaps rather 
looked at the question as a philanthropist, seeking the 
results of his theories in the content and happiness of the’ 
labouring poor, than as a political economist who makes the 
national wealth the main topic of inquiry. But there isa 
point of view, it seems to me, which has not excited suffi- 
cient attention—this is, the universal isolation of the pea- 
santry, which is a necessary consequence of the mezzeria 
system. Where there is no association, there must be much 
ignorance. Every peasant’s family in Tuscany stands as it 
were alone: this is indeed a great security for the public 
tranquillity purchased at a fearful price—at the price of a 
stationary and backward civilization. I do not conceive how 
education can break down the barriers which surround 
every contadino family. I had occasion more than once to 
see four generations inhabiting the same cottage ; but the 
last had not added a particle of knowledge to the ignorance 
of the first; the same gross superstitions, the same preju- 
dices against books, the same unwillingness to introduce 
any species of improvement in husbandry, the same refer- 
ences to ancestral usages. In innumerable cases families 
have occupied the same farms for hundreds of years, without 
adding a farthing to their wealth, or a fragment to their 
knowledge. I once asked a grey-headed peasant how long 
he and his ancestors had lived in the same cottage. ‘‘ Non 
ce’ é memoria,” was his answer—‘“ It is beyond memory.” It 
may be argued that if the contadini do not rise to wealth, 
they seldom sink to poverty. Is then perpetual toil, which 
allows of no cultivation tothe mind—of no saving for the 
bodily wants—a fit condition for the mass of peasantry of a 
most fertile country, a peasantry which possesses (in some 
sort) as a recompense for their labour a prescriptive right to 
half the produce of the soil? But, after all, can the system 
be changed? Certainly not by direct or violent legislation, 
nor by individual efforts, which have failed again and again, 
because they struggled against the vis inertia of genera- 
tions. Yet if experiments were made in the new lands, 
where the mezzeria has not yet been introduced (though it 
is gradually introducing itself into the Maremme); if .he 
more improved systems of husbandry gave to the proprietors 
of land higher rents, and to the labourers higher gains, the 
influence of example and the calculations of self-interest 
might alter the existing state of things. The period, how- 
ever, must be remote.—Dr. Bowring’s Report on the Sta- 
tistics, §c. of Tuscany. 
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